to the European. But Jones himself managed to study the Brahmasutras
written by Vyasa and also Sankaracharya's commentary on it, which he
thought must be rendered into some European language to enable the
completion of a general history of philosophy. He adds that "one correct
version of any celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than
all the dissertations or essays that could be composed on the subject*.
Then Jones mentions the various founders of the schools of Indian
philosophy. First, he refers to Kapiia and the Sankhya philosophy, and
says that it resembles in parts the metaphysics of Pythagoras and the
theology of Zeno. The founder of the next school was Gautama, from
whom came the Nyaya system. Here, Jones quotes from the author of
Dabsstan that' a technical system of logick' was long ago communicated
by the Brahmins in India to the inquisitive Greeks and that this system,
which was probably the Nyaya school, was the basis of the famous
Aristotelian method. -Jones, however, does not testify to the finality of
this tradition, but merely says that it would be most interesting if this
were true. He thinks that the tradition of Vyasa is the more universally
accepted in India, and feels that this tradition which maintains that
existence and perceptibility are controvert!ble terms" is quite vulnerable
because it runs the risk of being misconstrued and misapplied. He adds
that the system of Gautama, which is amenable to ratiocination, has
something to hold on to, and so is more popular in Bengal.

If the Vedantins were wrong in a particular way-in overemphasising
the Divine as against the visible, demonstrable, phenomenal world-the
followers of the Buddha went to the other extreme of altogether
rejecting the Divine. Jones says that some of the unacceptable principles
of Hinduism like animal sacrifice might have compelled the birth of
Buddhism. He adds that even the Buddists (or the Saugatas, as Jones
called them, for , Sugata is another name of the Buddha), who are
usually dubbed as atheists, were not really so, inasmuch as they too
worshipped Nature, which was deemed the manifestation of the Lord-
the Viratswarupa-by the Hindu Brahmins.

The ethics of the Eastern nations, however, are preserved in poetic
form, and, as Jones points out "from Pekin to Damascus, the popular
teachers of moral wisdom have immemorially been poets". 33The
subject of Jurisprudence is reserved by him for a later occasion.

Fourthly, concerning the natural philosophy of the Asiatics, Jones
points out that even the Hindus had conceived of an all-pervasive
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